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12 March 1955 



The Honorable William F . Knowiinrf /' 
United States Senate 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Bill: 


Following your suggestion at luncheon the 
other day, 1 have reviewed the article by Ferreus, 
originally printed in the October 1954 issue of 
the REVIEW OF POLITICS under the heading 
■Courage or Perdition? -- The 14 Fundamental 
F acts of the Nuclear Age. ’ I find it very inter- 
esting and thought provoking and am passing it 
on to others here In the shop. 


Sincerely yours. 


Alien W . Dulles 
Director 




Rewritten: AWD/c 
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CENTRAL I N T E L LI G E N C E AG E N CY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 



9 March 1955 



The Honorable William F, 
United States Senate 
Washington^ 25, D. C. 

Bxp ; - 

Dear Senatox KaaJwAaaad: 


Rnowland 


Following your suggestion at luncheon the 
other day, I have reviewed the article by Ferreus, 
originally printed in the October 1954 issue of the 
REVIEW OF POLITICS under the heading "Courage 
or Perdition? -- The 14 Fundamental Facts of the 
Nuclear Age, " ,atfK I find it very interesting and 
thought provoking. 


ours. 







Allen W , 

DireM;or 
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STAT 


MEMORANDUM FOR 

: MR JULIES 

You asked that 


prepare a study 

of Sen. Knowland’s "extended remarks" In 

Congressional Record. The Record is also 

attached. 





7 March 1955 
(DATE) 


FORM NO. jfl. REPLACES FORM JO- 101 
I AUG 54 * ^ * WHICH MAY BE USED. 
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The inevitability of the nucleonic age and the emergency of nuclear 
industrial potentials is the first fundamental fact which we must grasp 
firmly. 

International control would be possible only as a sham and, if adopted, 
would constitute an extreme and unacceptable security hazard. 

Soviet talk about control is designed to disarm the United States and 
enhance the nuclear posture of world communism. 

While the historical Alexanders, Napoleons, and Hitlers were pitiable 
illusionists, the atomically armed future aggressor may be the greatest 
military realist of all times, and hence end up as the first true world 
conqueror in history. 

Nuclear weapons are the key of modern military power, and hence the 
irreplaceable key to American security. 

The nuclear problem is not susceptible to solutions by legal agreement, 
nor by any other trick aiming at the evanescence of nuclear weapons. 

Insufficient forces in being and inadequate quantities of modern weapons, 
as well an poor command, alliance and decision-making structures which 
are not responsive to the requirements of rapid modern war, constitute 
an invitation to nuclear death, especially so since in a modern war the 
first battle may decide the outcome of the entire conflict. 

Future wars hardly will be fought with weapons ordered and produced 
after the start of hostilities. 


9* Phony security is the excessive hazard in the present phase of the 
nuclear age. 

10. Industrial application of nuclear energy offers an excellent chance for 
the social strengthening of the free world. 

11. To satisfy this need, undoubtedly, additional research funds may be 
required but more important still would be the streamlining of overly 
long and constructed bureaucratic channels. American technological 
and industrial time lags are too long. 


12. Shall we consider the need to weaken, modify, or replace the Soviet 
Government to be the 12th basic fact of the nuclear age? 

13. Only one thing is worse than nuclear war: Defeat in such a war. 

14. In any event, in proclaiming good intentions of peacefulness with respect 
to future wars we are forced to look hard at the l4th fact of the atomic 
age which, perhaps, is the most ominous of all: That in an atomic conflict 

the force which plans to strike second never may be in a position to 
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True, the mere existence of nuclear indus- 
- tries or even of atomic weapons does not by 

only 

’ hands of the politically Immoral and unin- 
hibited, and more particularly, in the hands 
.pf ..governments or political (and criminal) 
gnjqps willing to employ such weapons for 
the blackmail or destruction of their oppo- 
nents. It may he argued that, given govern- 
mental encouragement to the present tend- 
ency of society to decentralize, and given 
sojne efforts to reduce the vulnerability of 
factories and cities, the relative effectiveness 
of .nuclear weapons could be reduced. It 
algo may be argued that the employment of 
nuclear weapons could reduce war to a sin- 
gle battle of a few days’ duration and that, 
while casualties In this battle would be very 
heavy, total casualties would be smaller than 
those resulting from a hypothetical pro- 
tracted war fought without nuclear weap- 
ons. In comparison with wars of previous 
centuries, a nuclear war indeed need not be 
more destructive of human lives than, let 
us say, the Thirty Years' War (which, admit- 
tedly, would, be scant solace). However, 
these arguments may be countered with 
equally, and perhaps more, cogent objec- 
tions. In the end, the disputants should 
agree easily that wars In general, and nu- 
clear wars In particular, are most unpleas- 
ant occurrences which all of us must make 
strong efforts to avoid. Hence the question 
arises: granting the Inevitable existence of 
nuclear capabilities are there feasible meth- 
ods for avoiding a nuclear holocaust? 

A nuclear monopoly In the hands of an 
aggressive dictator certainly would have 
spelled doom for much of mankind. If, by 
the end of the Second World War, Stalin had 
possessed such a monopoly In the form of a 
significant weapons stockpile, he would have 
been able to establish a Soviet world domin- 
ion; in all likelihood, he would have pro- 
ceeded to do so. Or we may ask ourselves 
what might have happened if the Nazis had 
come into possession of an operational stock- 
pile of atomic weapons prior to the Nor- 
mandy invasion? Had not the United States 
achieved the first atomic stockpile in history, 
human society would have suffered the worst 
catastrophe In Its history. Let us be grate- 
ful that this disaster was spared us. 

If an aggressor were to use nuclear weap- 
ons in the future, he would do so in the 
expectancy of retaliation in kind. We prob- 
ably are entitled to make some rationalistic 
assumption with respect to human nature, 
including the psychology of aggressors. If 
we assume then, that aggressors aim at the 
fruits of war but dare shoulder only the 
minimum of sacrifice, we should expect that 
In the face of a deadly retaliatory threat, 
aggressors might abstain frow the employ- 
ment of nuclear weapons. Yet this expecta- 
tion cannot be firm because the aggressor 
may be able to neutralize, by military or 
political means, the capability or willingness 
of his opponents t<J retaliate; and secondly, 
because he may he a madman (In the clini- 
cal sense), and hence not be rationally 
mindful of the consequences of his acts — In 
fact, depopulation and the creation of ruin 
and chaos may be his primary objectives. 
Hence the concept that atomic attack Is pre- 
ventable through the threat of retaliation, 
while probably valid in general, cannot be 
relied upon in all and any circumstances. 

There Is a school of thought which denies 
that security against atomic destruction can 
be obtained at all through retaliatory threat. 
The fear is that retaliation would compound 
the evil. In different variants and mixtures. 
It -is proposed that the supervised destruc- 


imposslble through nuclear disarmament. 
There have been numerous schemes setting 

(»£•"• ““ 
ally ingenious Ideas have been proposed to 
provide for the closing of the loopholes 
which, Invariably, appeared after a particu- 
lar scheme had been analyzed closely. 

The drawing of utopias has been the ftjj; 
vorlte pastime of our nuclear Morus, Cafn- 
penellas, and Bellamies. It is amazing that 
such cerebrations have arrested the atten- 
tion of political scientists and even of prac- 
ticing statesmen (if we assume their atten- 
tion was genuine') . No less startling is the 
fact that discussions about such schemes 
usually ignore the practical difficulties 
which would arise even in the unlikely event 
of an International agreement undertaken 
in truly good faith. 

Let us look at three of these practical dif- 
ficulties. 

1. Effective atomic control probably would 
entail the direct watching of no less than 
100,000 Industrial firms and factories the 
world over; hence at least 300,000 technically 
qualified Inspectors would have to be as- 
signed to the control of existing facilities. 
In reality, this world-wide requirement would 
be considerably larger and In addition to 
supervising Industrial enterprises it would be 
necessary to control many other economic 
activities, such as mining, trading, laboratory 
research, etc. I doubt that there are In the 
world enough technically — and linguistical- 
ly — qualified persons to undertake such a 
task. (In the United States only 7,400 per- 
sons received master of arts and doctor of 
philosophy degrees In engineering and 
physical sciences during 1952.) 

No elaborate statistics are necessary to 
show that commitment of such a corps of 
inspectors would swallow a large percentage 
of the world’s scientists and technicians. 
While on control assignments, these men 
would be taken away from their primary 
professions. One can but picture the effect 
on future scientific progress. Yet If volun- 
teers were not forthcoming In adequate 
numbers, personnel would have to be drafted, 
and this not just for a short emergency. 
The loyalty and the reliability of drafted 
inspectors probably would not rate very 
high. Since, actually, the world’s entire 
technical economy must be supervised, lit- 
erally every qualified citizen would have to 
become a part-time policeman. Even In this 
improbable case a modern state would possess 
enough resources and wits to outwit the 
honest Inspectors, bribe the dishonest ones, 
blind the attention of the disaffected, and 
enlist the willing or forced cooperation of 
the ideologists and political careerists. 

2. To avoid secret preparations in out- 
of-the-way places and uninhabited areas, 
approximately 30 million square miles would 
have to be supervised, with at least half of 
this area requiring frequent and close looks. 
This type of massive supervision can he done 
only through aerial reconnaissance, Assum- 
ing a range of aircraft of 1,000 miles and a 
photographic coverage per sortie of a 2-mlle 
strip, 15,000 aircraft sorties would be neces- 
sary for a single supervision or If a weekly 
check is desired, as it must, about 780,000 
sorties per year. This estimate neglects ad- 
ditional sorties necessitated by had weather 
and the need to survey sea areas, and It does 
not take Into account the .responsibility of 
fallowing up suspected violations with de- 
tailed checks and precision photography ob- 
tainable only through large numbers of low- 
level flights (and conceivably through air- 
borne landings) . With maintenance, repair, 
and loss, approximately 8,450. aircraft and 
about 2 million men as well as very substan- 


tton of existing stockpiles and the establish- 

production of nuclear weapons. Perpetual vestment and flying, It still would he pos- 
internatlonal contTol is the heart of this sible — easily possible — to fool the air patrol: 

concept; Its purpose ,1s to make nuclear war many infractions would be feasible In tun- 


nels, underground installations, and even In 
innocent-looking city houses. - Needless to 
say, such a global air patrol would deprive 
,ry security in non- 
nuclear weapons. “ Hence the patrol can he 
instituted only after states no longer are 
required to have military and industrial 
secrets. If so, would the air patrol not be 
superfluous? 

Future technology, however, may modify 
the above requirements for control flights. 
With better aircraft, enlarged airbase sys- 
tems, and broader photographic coverage, the 
Job may be done with fewer sorties. Sub- 
stantial Increases In commercial flying grad- 
ually may restrict the area which needs to 
he controlled. Still, the cost of the Inspec- 
tors corps and the air- patr< >1 may be esti- 
mated at approximately $18 to $20 billion 
yearly as compared to the current budget of 
the United Nations of less than $5Q million. 
Unquestionably, the United States would 
have to pay the lion’s share of thi§ .budget. 
More significant perhaps, only the .United 
States, the Soviet Union, and tide "United 
Kingdom would be able to make available 
adequate air facilities and personnel for the 
purpose. The air patrol would be an almost 
exclusive responsibility of the super powers. 
Let us be content with the remark that such 
a state of affairs would present very great 
political hazards. 

3. Nuclear weapons _ already are in exist- 
ence. Before an agreement conceivably can 
be negotiated, there will be large weapons 
stockpiles in many countries. How on earth 
can it be assured that all these weapons 
would be destroyed and the sizeable num- 
bers of “Insurance weapons’’ would not be 
hidden? Yet II no reliable and practical 
method can be designed against this mortal 
danger of concealment, then the time for 
the establishment of dependable controls did 
pass years ago. While It may be a useful 
propaganda device to talk about control 
schemes (which I rather doubt. 'since the 
spreading of illusions usually backfires), 
nuclear International control never again can 
be a safe security measure. In , fe u Rational 
c ontro l would be possible only a%J;_ghgm and, 
lit adopted , would constitute an exttgme.and 
unacceptable securR v ” hazard. ,77 )18 I s the 
seconSiun^mental fact which W.e mu^t 
understand, 

For that matter, the point Is entirely aca- 
demic. So long as the Soviet government 
retains its present structure and political 
intent, and wants to remain safely in power 
as a dictatorship, it cannot, and will not, 
accept an International control .agreement. 
This Is so because It cannot allow thousands 
of foreign Inspectors to investigate -'Russian 
Industry and possibly ferret out major Soviet 
secrets. International control, » moreover, 
would mean the end of the Iron Curtain and 
hence signify the end of this mo®r essential 
prop of Soviet political survival.-? 

Our concern must center on thS threat of 
an atomic war within the next ten to twenty 
years. It Is unlikely (though, naturally, not 
impossible) that during this period the 
Soviet government will have changed enough 
to make It any more amenable • to mutual 
supervision. Hence even the besfr’conceived 
control scheme will not help us* with our 
problem of avoiding nuclear warfare in the 
immediate future. It may he granted, how- 
ever, that should the Soviet government 
change substantially within this crucial 
period, a new look at the problem could be- 
come useful. For the time being, 5 discus- 
sions of safe nuclear disarmament eeltemes 
are, at best, useless or naive and, ’ttt worst, 
hypocritical or subversive. Soviet tajk'abo ut 
control is designed to disarm the. Un ited 
States .” an d enhance th e nuclear posture of 

which wc mu st always |ee K ln mJnd^ j * 

It also has been proposed to forego in- 
volved control schemes. Instead, a simple 



lnterjg^tlori&I/ agreement should be con- harmful to the first user. If there were such 
clufiadi foi/ekKftiple, In the form of a mutual a situation— which cannot be defined prop- 
prolftlse never io USe" nuclear weapons. Pro- erly or predicted, and which' hardlvwguW 

po.lals of this type are Mfip l^\Zt60.aB5sOliijRe I BfjtSGi 20w3/iG3/0*irigGJwli*Kolnfiflf?0-1 

tion that It is/ objectively, to the* ment would be superfluous: the belligerents 

terests of all to avoid nuclear war. 'Sauce anyway would act according to their best 


such a promise — It is alleged — would be un- 
dertaken in good faith by all states, at the 
risk of atomic perdition. To assume good 
faith In vital security matters Is In flagrant 
contradiction to overwhelming historical evi- 
dence; as of the date of this writing, It cannot 
be shown plausibly that the advent of the 
new technology has Invalidated the signifi- 
cance of historical precedent. To postulate 
that It would be against the Interests of a 
potential aggressor not to use nuclear weap- 
ons, especially if other nations would have 
llvdi up: to their word and would he unpre- 
par$d for nuclear warfare, Is hazardous to the 
polni’Of, advocating political suicide. The 
lacljTjf jiropcr nuclear capabilities In peaceful 
stah^Wluld provide the aggressor with un- 
paraUflJe** opportunities for attack and with 
an historically unprecedented chance of all- 
incfiffifivfe Victory. The atomic bomb is an at- 
tracAlve' weapon for the bolshevik. It places 
hirrl Withtn arms' length of fulfilling what 
wastbefore an unattainable pipedream: The 
destruction of the United States and the ac- 
complishment of world revolution, regardless 
of Russia’s survival or demise. The nuclear 
bomb inevitably will become the aggressor’s 
weapon par exellenee. While the historical 
Alexanders, Napoleons, and Hitlers were 
pitiable Illusionists, the atomically armed 
future aggressor may he the greatest military 
realist of all times, and hence end up as the 
first true world conqueror In history. This 
possibility Is the fourth fact of the nuclear 
era. 

AgreeKKtpts of any kind, and surely those 
dealing vJtfih key security matters, presuppose 
mutual tiKIst. International agreements are, 
or ihould'Be, similar to those found In pri- 
vate life— they must not be entered into un- 
less theyTSBe based on a calculable minimum 
of confidence. No sane businessman ever 
deals with* a person whose credit rating Is 
bad and liftq has a record of defaulting on his 
debtSL j|- promissory International nuclear 

agreeitinj; were concluded in the present 
situatlqb,' 'ft would produce the strongest 
sense 6f insecurity and fear. For this rea- 
son al^Mfetit probably would become in- 
operablhsfld conceivably lead to war. 

No nlSSJOia In Its right mind would risk Its 
securltyttSough destroying Its atomic stock- 
pile irtrtiSSIance upon a mere diplomatic 
agreement. With large nuclear Industries In 
existen<Sff~iiuch a paper agreement could be 
broken WiffBy and rapidly. Let us not forget 
that goi^JSments change and that few gov- 
ernment* consider themselves hound by the 
promises $1 their predecessors. To have any 
security $j|aU therefore, nations would have 
to retain JSeadily usable nuclear weapons in 
their arsjfcals. There is no other Insurance 
against Breach of promise. But, then, we 
would beltbck at the point where we started, 
namely, Sit the existence of nuclear arma- 
ments. Naturally, it would he possible to 
eon elude Agreements limiting the number of 
nuclear capons In the possession of each 
nation. .IJfet such agreements cannot he en- 
forced ifc such a manner that violations 
would tSqlmade impossible; and presumably 
it would prove difficult to include In such 
agreements limitations on. the number of 
defensive, nuclear weapons. 

Na^oubt, governments could pledge them- 
to use their nuclear weapons ag- 
y;S>r offensively, and yet reserve the 
^'produce and maintain such weapons. 

aeeivable that such an agreement 
. be kept. All that Is necessary to 


interests. By contrast, If there were a mili- 
tary situation in which .it would be advan- 
tageous for one belligerent to initiate the 
employment of nuclear weapons, even at the 
price of retaliation, then in all likelihood 
the agreement would be disregarded. The 
chances are that, within the next 10 to 20 
years, this latter rather than the former sit- 
uation will prevail. 

I will refrain from Judging whether, at 
present. It would be advantageous for the 
United States to commit itself to the non- 
use of nuclear weapons. The fact is that 
the United States Government has not made 
such a commitment (as little as it ever com- 
mitted itself to forego the use of toxic gases ) . 
The effective abolition of nuclear weapons 
undoubtedly would reduce the dangers of a 
surprise attack against North America and 
also protect American cities. But this ad- 
vantage would have to be paid for dearly and 
cannot be obtained without heavy risk. 

The proscription of nuclear weapons would 
be meaningful only if the Armed Forces In 
their entirety were reorganized to wage non- 
nuclear war. In order to protect Its security 
In the absence of nuclear weapons, the 
United States would have to acquire an en- 
tirely different military establishment. Any 
surface strategy replacing present air strat- 
egy would suffer from fatal geographical 
handicaps or, to phrase It differently, to com- 
pensate for Russia's advantages in a surface 
war, an extraordinary military effort of the 
United States would be necessary. For ex- 
ample, to balance Soviet ground strength, 
In such a manner that further Russian ad- 
vances In Eurasia would not he Invited, 
American land forces would have to be 
tripled and supporting air and naval forces 
be enlarged substantially; possibly the 
Strategic Air Command (nonnuclear) also 
would have to be doubled or tripled. The 
adoption of a nonnuclear air strategy would 
require even greater efforts. The mainte- 
nance of so considerably larger forces must 
demand a military budget on the order of 
$100 billion or more, and could not he done 
without compulsory military service, per- 
haps of 2 to 3 years’ duration. Despite such 
an exertion, the security of key areas in 
Europe and Asia could not be guaranteed. 

I do not know whether the United States 
can afford such a military outlay. I do 
know that long-lasting armaments of such 
a size would transform American society, 
and I doubt seriously that the United States 
soon would be inclined to arm on a $100 
billion scale during peacetime. If this doubt 
were Justified, then the abandonment of nu- 
clear weapons could spell only the defeat, 
and ultimately the Communist domination, 
of the United States. And yet, despite our 
nuclear forbearance, we could not he sure 
that the United States would be spared 
atomic attacks. Certainly, In the closing 
phases of war In which the U. S. S. R. 
achieved air mastery, the Soviets would not 
refrain from using atomic weapons against 
American targets if the American Nation 
otherwise would fail to surrender; or the 
Soviets might use those bombs to further 
their objective of liquidating hostile classes. 
For that matter, a parallel argument can 
be made for the Soviet nation: Without 
nuclear weapons, the Soviets never can hope 
to defeat the United States. Hence, they 
will accept proscribing atomic weapons only 



after they have abandoned first their objec- 

| .. __ , __ tlve of world revolution. 

agreement Relesrs«eaO03i4ft3^O7e: . 

“}f .situation in which the employment military power, and hence tfee irreplaceable 
gar weapons would be equally harm- key to American security. V.TSbia-ig, the fifth 
ith sides, and in any event, extremely fundamental fact of the nuclear problem. 


We are all free to deplore the elttiatlog 

Indeed, has been proposed. 

Such counsels of despair — if made ldj 
faith — result from an Improper analy 
the problem. Many of those who have 
participating in the nuclear argument? 
it difficult to understand that, within ^the 
present world situation, the avoidance I: ef 
nuclear catastrophe Is a military and polit- 
ical task. The nuclear problem Is not sus- 
ceptible to solutions by legal agreement, mpr 
by any other trick aiming at the evanesce 
of nuclear weapons. This is the sixth f| 
with which we must come to grips. It is t# 
there is no guaranty, even if suitable mC 
tary and political techniques were used skill- 
fully, that there will be no nuclear devas- 
tation. Nor is there any guaranty that these 
techniques, in fact, will be used with d&- 
terlty and imagination. Since, howeytti 
there is no practical alternative solution ,'^f 
must concentrate on the techniques whiSii 
are available. If those who lose their tiriie 
In chasing utopian butterflies could but de- 
vote some of their brainpower to the rate 
problems before us, we might make so®./ 
progress after all, 

The military task, briefly, consists in maliRr 
tainlng armaments In such quantities arS 
of such quality that the opponent of tlft 
United States will find It impossible to solSg 
his military problem through the employ 
ment of nuclear weapons. More particularism 
he must be prevented from knocking qS2 
the American retaliatory forces through 
prise blows and delivering a substantial por- 
tion of his atomic stockpile on American 
targets. He also must be prevented from 
posing, as he does now, a unilateral nuclear 
threat to European and Asiatic countries. 
Once the various free nations have acquired 
quantities of nuclear explosives, the military 
problem becomes essentially a matter of de- 
livery vehicles and defense systems, viri^of 
overall technological superiority, as we|J as 
of constant readiness and a gradual reduc- 
tion of the vulnerability of cities and people. 

This military problem Is of major dimen- 
sions and It will continue to grow. I fceed 
add only that the American people and the 
peoples of other free nations have not yet 
understood fully the scope of tlielr military 
responsibilities. I do not believe that in 
order to solve its military security problems, 
the United States will have to be turned into 
an “armed camp” (a cliche which i 
abuse to argue against proper prepared^ 
but the United Stateq no longer can $ 
to have military budgets which fall far ; 
of satisfying minimum requirements, 
ent American and allied armaments and tj_ 
nological programs have many gaps wMclt 
any military expert can identify without tfif- 
flculty. Insufficient forces in being andTfe- 
adequate quantities of modern weaponsi'ks 
well as poor command, alliance and declslfe- 
making structures which are not responilte 
to the requirements of rapid modern *&r. 
constitute an invitation to nuclear death, es- 
pecially so since in a modern war the first 
battle may decide the outcome of the entire 
conflict. This is the seventh fact which we 
never should allow to be forgotten. 

And we may Immediately add the 
fact that future wars hardly will be ' 
with weapons ordered and produced^ 
the start of hostilities. Military and in 
trial mobilization after D-day is a co 
which is not applicable to nuclear ail 
Hence, war potentials have lost much o t 
significance, while forces In being and 1 
ons stockpiles have become of crucid 
portance. This means that one of th$l 

traditional significance. Current American 
militarypolicics do not -yet respond to tilts 
fundamental strategical change. 
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THE 14 FUNDAMENTAL FACTS OF 
THE NUCLEAR AGE 
Mr KNOWLAND. Mr. President, In 
the October 1954 issue of the Review of 
politics, which is published by the Um- 
vprqitv of Notre Dame, Indiana, mere 
was published an article underthehead- 
j n tr 0 f “Courage or Perdition. -The : l 
Fundamental Facts of the Nuclear Ag , 
written by Ferreus. _ 

Mi“. President, from time to time ar 
--tides' which have great signiflcance atid 
V great Interest appear in variouspubli 
ations. I wish to ask at this time 


unanimous consent that the article to 
which I have just alluded may be print- 
ed in the body of the Record. It deals 
with vital matters affecting the defense 
of our country. 

Would particularly call then# icicle to 
the attention of the chairman Of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
chairman of the Committee ' Armed 
Services, the chairman of th e'J*6 )nt; Com- 
mittee on Atomic EneffijTTand the 
ranking members of thdseflfrec com- 
mittees. I think they will find the arti- 
cle challenging, and in due time and at 
an early date I believe they will want 
to explore some of the very basic ques- 
tions raised, which vitally affect the 
security of the country. 

Fundamentally, the article takes up 
the possibilities of an effective system 
of inspection relative to atomic energy. 
That question, of couraL-fs of vital con- 
cern to this Gover^jn&t and to the 
American people, in vjev?j6f the fact that 
the Soviet Union to dntflias rejected all 
proposals for effectm®- checking on 
atomic weapon development. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordtfffla to be printed in the Record, 
as folloW: 


Courage or Perdition?— The 14 Fr .„— 
mental Facts or the Nuclear Age 
, (By Ferreus) . 
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international agreement should be con- harmful to the first user. If there were such 
eluded,' for example, in the form of a mutual a 'situation — which cannot be defined prop- 
promise never to use- nuclear weapons. Pro- erly or predicted. jmd^whM^juirdlv __ 
po&flls of this type aAppfiffiUftmF©FuR©4638©i'2flHDb3MOiM07a,!t'€yAS^|PF^$W 

tion that it is, objectively, to the best in- ment would be superfluous 1 : HFS belligerents 


terests of all to avoid nuclear war. Hence 
such a promise — it is alleged — would be un- 
dertaken in good faith by all states, at the 
risk of atomic perdition. To assume good 
■faith in vital security matters is in flagrant 
-cdfetradiction to overwhelming historical evi- 
-d slice; as of the date of this writing, it cannot 
b«£ shown plausibly that the advent of the 
ndtv technology has invalidated the signifl- 
cahce of historical precedent. To postulate 
that it would be against the interests of a 
potential aggressor not to use nuclear weap- 
ons, especially if other nations would have 
•lived up to their word and would be unpre- 
pared for nuclear warfare, is hazardous to the 
point of advocating political suicide. The 
IMck of proper nuclear capabilities in peaceful 
States would provide the aggressor with un- 
paralleled opportunities for attack and with 
■an historically unprecedented chance of all- 
inclusive victory. The atomic bomb is an at- 
tractive weapon for the bolshevik. It places 
lihn within arms' length of fulfilling what 
was before an unattainable pipedream: The 
destruction of the United States and the ac- 
complishment of world revolution, regardless 
of Russia’s survival or demise. The nuclear 
bomb inevitably will become the aggressor’s 
weapon par exellence. While- the historical 

Alexanders, Napoleons, and Hitlers were 

pitiable illusionists, the atomically armed 
future aggressor may be the greatest military 
realist of airtimes, and henceencTup as tKe 
first true world conqueror in history, j This 
possibility is the fourth fact of the nuclear 
era. 

Agreements of any kind, and surely those 
dealing with key security matters, presuppose 
mutual trust. International agreements are, 
or'sliould be, similar to those found in pri- 
vate life — they must not be entered into un- 
less they are based on a calculable minimum 
of confidence. No sane businessman ever 
deals with a person whose credit rating is 
•Bad and who has a record of defaulting on his 
■tiebts. If a promissory international nuclear 
%greement were concluded in the present 
situation, it would produce the strongest 
sense of insecurity and fear. For this rea- 
son alone, it probably would become in- 
operable and conceivably lead to war. 

No nation in its right mind would risk its 
security through destroying its atomic stock- 
pile in reliance upon a mere diplomatic 
agreement. With large nuclear industries in 
existence, such a paper agreement could be 
broken easily and rapidly. Let us not forget 
that governments change and that few gov- 
ernments consider themselves bound by the 
promises of their predecessors. To have any 
security at all therefore, nations would have 
to retain readily usable nuclear weapons in 
their arsenals. There is no other insurance 
against breach of promise. But, then, we 
would be back at the point where we started, 
namely, at the existence of nuclear arma- 
ments. Naturally, it would be possible to 
conclude agreements limiting the number of 
nuolear weapons in the possession of each 
nation. Yet such agreements cannot be en- 
forced in such a manner that violations 
would be made impossible; and presumably 
It would prove difficult to include in such 
agreements limitations on the number of 
defensive nuclear weapons. 

No doubt, governments could pledge them- 
selves not to use their nuclear weapons ag- 
gressively or offensively, and yet reserve the 
' % produce and maintain such weapons. 

It -W conceivable that such 


anyway would act according to their best 
interests. By contrast, if there were a mili- 
tary situation in which it would be advan- 
tageous for one belligerent to initiate the 
employment of nuclear weapons, even at the 
price of retaliation, then in all likelihood 
the agreement would be disregarded. The 
chances are that, within the next 10 to 20 
years, this latter rather than the former sit- 
uation will prevail. 

I will refrain from judging whether, at 
present, it would be advantageous for the 
United States to commit itself to the non- 
use of nuclear weapons. The fact is that 
the United States Government has not made 
such a commitment ( as little as it ever com- 
mitted itself to forego the use of toxic gases ) . 
The effective' abolition of nuclear weapons 
undoubtedly would reduce the dangers of a 
surprise attack against North America and 
also protect American cities. But this ad- 
vantage would have to be paid for dearly and 
cannot be obtained without heavy risk. 

The proscription of nuclear weapons would 
be meaningful only if the Armed B'orces in 
their entirety were reorganized to wage non- 
nuclear war. In order to protect its security 
in the absence of nuclear weapons, the 
United States would have to acquire an en- 
tirely different military establishment. Any 
surface strategy replacing present air strat- 
egy would suffer from fatal geographical 
handicaps or, to phrase it differently, to com- 
pensate for Russia’s advantages in a surface 
war, an extraordinary military effort of the 
United States would be necessary. For ex- 
ample, to balance Soviet ground strength, 
in such a manner that further Russian ad- 
vances in Eurasia would not be invited, 
American land forces would have to be 
tripled and supporting air and naval forces 
be enlarged substantially; possibly the 
Strategic Air Command (nonnuclear) also 
would have to be doubled or tripled. The 
adoption of a nonnuclear air strategy would 
require even greater efforts. The mainte- 
nance of so considerably larger forces must 
demand a military budget on the order of 
$100 billion or more, and could not be done 
without compulsory military service, per- 
haps of 2 to 3 years’ duration. Despite such 
an exertion, the security of key areas in 
Europe and Asia could not be guaranteed. 

I do not know whether the United States 
\ can afford such a military outlay. I do 
know that long-lasting armaments of such 
a size would transform American society, 
and I doubt seriously that the United States 
r soon would be inclined to arm on a $100 
’billion scale during peacetime. If this doubt 
were justified, then the abandonment of nu- 
clear weapons could spell only the defeat, 
and ultimately the Communist domination, 
of the United States. And yet, despite our 
nuclear forbearance, we could not be sure 
that the United States would be spared 
atomic attacks. Certainly, in the closing 
phases of war' in which the U. S. S. R. 
achieved air mastery, the Soviets would not 
refrain from using atomic weapons against 
American targets if the American Nation 
otherwise would fall to surrender; or the 
Soviets might use those bombs to further 
their objective of liquidating hostile classes. 
For that matter, a parallel argument can 
be made for the Soviet nation: Without 
nuclear weapons, the Soviets never can hope 
to defeat the United States. Hence, they 
will accept proscribing atomic weapons only 
after they have abandoned first their objec- 
tive ' " 
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ful to both sides, and In any event, extremely fundamental fact of the nuclear problem. 


we are unable to change it 

Indeed, has been propSSed.'”" “ ’ 

Such counsels of despair— if made in good 
faith — result from an improper analysis of 
the problem. Many of those who have been 
participating in the nuclear argument' find 
it difficult to understand that, within the 
present world situation, the avoidkhce of 
nuclear catastrophe is a military aritf polit- 
ical task. The nuclear problem is hot Sus-, 
ceptible to solutions T>y legal agfeenjlfttT'nor i / 
by any p thefTflck aiming at the evfffecence! h 
hfjnuclear weapons." This is the slttlf fact, I ' 
with whicn ffSmust come to grips. It id true/ 
there is no guaranty, even if suitable mili- 
tary and political techniques were used skill- 
fully, that there will be no nucleaf devas- 
tation. Nor is there any guaranty that these 
techniques, in fact, will be used with dex- 
terity and imagination. Since, ESwever, 
there is no practical alternative solution, we 
must concentrate on the technique^' which 
are available. If those who lose thfe’time 
in chasing utopian butterflies could^but de- 
vote some of their brainpower to She real 
problems before us, we might make some 
progress after all. 

The military task, briefly, consists fa main- 
taining armaments in such quantities'- and 
of such quality that the opponent of the 
United States will find it impossible to Solve 
his military problem through the employ- 
ment of nuclear weapons. More particularly, 
he must be prevented from knocking out 
the American retaliatory forces through sur- 
prise blows and delivering a substantial por- 
tion of his atomic stockpile on American 
targets. He also must be prevented from 
posing, as he does now, a unilateral nuclear 
threat to European and Asiatic countries. 
Once the various free nations have acquired 
quantities of nuclear explosives, the military 
problem becomes essentially a matter of de- 
livery vehicles and defense systems, viz., of 
overall technological superiority, as well as 
of constant readiness and a gradual reduc- 
tion of the vulnerability of cities and people 

This military problem is of major dimen- 
sions and it will continue to grow. I need 
add only that the American people and the 
peoples of Other free nations have not yet 
understood fully the scope of their military 
responsibilities. I do not believe that in 
order to solve its military security problems, 
the United States will have to be turned Into 
an “armed camp’’ (a cliche which 'many 
abuse to argue against proper preparedness ) , 
but the United States no longer can ’afford 
to have military budgets which fall far short 
of satisfying minimum requirements, 'pres- 
ent American and allied armaments and tech- 
nological programs have many gaps t#Mch 
any military expert can identify without i dif- 
ficulty. I nsufficien t forces Jn tieing flAq |p _ 
adequaje quantlTrcs.of .modern,, weaa aik tv s 
well as poor command, alliance and J ' ' 
mg kth g structures which are not' rose 
to the requirements of"rap{d moder p 
foi’Ifatlonto nuclear dqaih 
gecialg so s^ceJrijT. modern war 3JL 
decide the outcome "of t.be -W,. 
conflict. This irth<5 -Seventh fact which'we 
never should allow to be forgotten. ■;■' 

And we may immediately add the eigfl 
f act that fu ture wars hardly will be f 6™ 
w ith we apons ordered ail'd pro dilee d* 

'Military and ii* 

trial .mobilizatiorf after D-day is a - 

which is not applicable to nuclear ail Wat 
Hence, war potentials have lost much oitheff 
significance, while forces in being and-fcieapS 
ons stockpiles have become of crucial lm- . 
portance. This means that one of the maid? 
fRWJI &001 OOOSGMJtod states, h e., ln- 
tustrial superiority, no longer possesses its, I 
traditional significance. Current American; 
military policies do not yet respond to thi# £ 
fundamental strategical change. 



True, the mere existence of nuclear indus- 
pf atomic weapons does not by 
icurity. threat. This, threat 

fi udftpnarAvedf er «e I 

Jtfchds of th<S >otJtfcOTy immoral and unin- 
©bited, and rtjore 'particularly. In the hands 
of .governments or political (and criminal) 
groups willing to employ such weapons for 
tho blackmail or destruction of their oppo- 
nents. ; It may be argued that, given govern- 
mental encouragement to the present tend- 
ency. tf society to decentralise, and given 
some, efforts to reduce the vulnerability of 
factories and cities, the relative effectiveness 
of nuc^par weapons could be reduced. It 
also mfry be argued that the employment of 
nuclear ' weapons could reduce war to a sin- 
gle battle of a few days’ duration and that, 
whil«;Casualties in this battle would be very 
heavy, 'total casualties would be smaller than 
those-J resulting from a hypothetical pro- 
tracted . war fought without nuclear weap- 
ons. yin comparison with wars of' previous 
centuries, a nuclear war indeed need not be 
more .destructive of human lives than, let 
us s&ytjthe Thirty Years’ War (which, admit- 
ted^; -Would be scant solace). However, 
these arguments may be countered with 
equally^ and perhaps more, cogent objec- 
tions. in the end, the disputants should 
agre% pgsily that wars in general, and nu- 
cleafcjylifs in particular, are most unpleas- 
ant occurrences which all of us must mate 
strong efforts to avoid. Hence the question 
ariafcs: granting the Inevitable existence of 
nuclear capabilities are there feasible meth- 
ods for. dvoldiog a nuclear holocaust? 

A nuclear monopoly in the hands of an 
a eqresaljVe dictator certainly would have 
spelled., ^oom for much of mankind. If, by 
the end” of the Second World War, Stalin had 
possessed such a monopoly In the form of a 
significant weapons stockpile, he would have 
been able to establish a Soviet world domin- 
ion; in all likelihood, he would have pro- 
ceeded to do so. Or we may ask ourselves 
what might have happened if the Nazis had 
come Into possession of an operational stock- 
pile of atomic weapons prior to the Nor- 
mandy Invasion? Had not the United States 
achieved the flrst atomic stockpile In history, 
human society would have suffered the worst 
catastrophe In its history. Let us be grate- 
ful that this disaster was spared us. 

If an aggressor were to use nuclear weap- 
ons in the future, he would do so in the 
expectancy of retaliation In kind. We prob- 
abiy,are entitled to make some rationalistic 
assumption with respect to human nature, 
including the psychology of aggressors. If 
ws .assume then, that aggressors aim at the 
fruits of war but dare shoulder only the 
m tnlrrram of sacrifice, we should expect that 
InJtfltt face of a deadly retaliatory threat, 
agjjrapsors might abstain frow the employ- 
m*n£ of nuclear weapons. Yet this expecta- 
tion cannot be firm because the aggressor 
nffey be able to neutralize, by military or 
political means, the capability or willingness 
ofjiif. opponents to retaliate; and secondly, 
belp,t8|e he may be a madman (in the clini- 
c sfFji ipse) , and hence not be rationally 
mtSaful of the consequences of his acts — in 
Ii*fcj 3 <q>'>pulat.ion and the creation of ruin 
ajjl^.ihaos may be his primary objectives, 
tHtioe the concept that atomic attack is pre- 
ventable through the threat of retaliation, 
probably valid in general, cannot be 
upon in all and any circumstances.' 
ire is a school of thought which denies 
Security against atomic destruction can 
J|p.»Wained at all through retaliatory threat. 

f*. ■ ,■ is that retaliation would compound 
ip^e'eirll. In different variants and mixtures, 
- J • 1 . proposed that the supervised destruc- 
pf^existing stockpilesmidLhe ^stapl^h- 
" an t tl t drh a p I Ot ; , 

akpn in order to prevent the future 
6ft ‘ of nuclear weapons. Perpetual 
Dternational control Is the heart of this 


impossible through nuclear disarmament. 
There have been numerous schemes setting 
forth lafjylUMHHL effectlvd-etmWfr MT-MIg" 
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ally lngenio4MH«feas have been proposed to 
provide for the closing of the loopholes 
which, Invariably, appeared after a particu- 
lar scheme had been analyzed closely. 

The drawing of utopias has been the fa- 
vorite pastime of our nuclear Morus, Cam- 
penellas, and Bellamies. It is amazing that 
such cerebrations have arrested the atten- 
tion of political scientists and even of prac- 
ticing statesmen (if we assume their atten- 
tion was genuine) . No less startling is the 
fact that discussions about such schemes 
usually Ignore the practical difficulties 
which would arise even In the unlikely event 
of an International agreement undertaken 
in truly good faith. 

Let us look at three of these practical dif- 
ficulties. 

1. Effective atomic control probably would 
entail the direct watching of no less than 
100,000 Industrial firms and factories the 
world over; hence at least 300,000 technically 
qualified inspectors would have to be as- 
signed to the control of existing facilities. 
In reality, this world- wide requirement would 
be considerably larger and in addition to 
supervising Industrial enterprises It would be 
necessary to control many other economic 
activities, such as mining, trading, laboratory 
research, etc. I doubt that there are in the 
world enough technically — and linguistical- 
ly — qualified persons to undertake such a 
task. (In the United States only 7,400 per- 
sons received master of arts and doctor of 
philosophy degrees in engineering and 
physical sciences during 1952.) 

No elaborate statistics are necessary to 
show that commitment of such a corps of 
inspectors would swallow a large percentage 
of the world’s scientists and technicians. 
While on control assignments, these men 
would be taken away from their primary 
professions. One can but picture the effect 
on future scientific progress. Yet If volun- 
teers were not forthcoming in adequate 
numbers, personnel would have to be drafted, 
and this not just for a short emergency. 
The loyalty and the reliability of drafted 
inspectors probably would not rate very 
high. Since, actually, the world's entire 
technical economy must he supervised, lit- 
erally every qualified citizen would have to 
become a part-time policeman. Even In this 
improbable case a modern state would possess 
enough resources and wits, to outwit the 
honest inspectors, bribe the dishonest ones, 
blind the attention of the disaffected, and 
enlist the willing or forced cooperation of 
the Ideologists and political careerists. 

2. To avoid secret preparations In out- 
of-the-way places and uninhabited areas, 
approximately 30 million square miles would 
have to be supervised, with at least half of 
this area requiring frequent and close looks. 
This type of massive supervision can be done 
only through aerial reconnaissance. Assum- 
ing a range of aircraft of 1,000 miles and a 
photographic coverage per sortie of a 2-mile 
strip, 15,000 aircraft sorties would be neces- 
sary for a single supervision or if a weekly 
check Is desired, as It must, about 780,000 
sorties per year. This estimate neglects ad- 
ditional sorties necessitated by bad weather 
and the need to survey sea areas, and it does 
not take into account the responsibility of 
following up suspected violations with de- 
tailed checks and precision photography ob- 
tainable only through large numbers of low- 
level flights (and conceivably through air- 
borne landings) . With maintenance, repair, 
and loss, approximately 8,450 aircraft and 
about 2 million men as well_as_very substan 
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to do just the basic job. With all that In- 
vestment and flying, it still would be pos- 
sible — easily possible — to fool tbe air patrol: 
many infractions would be feasible In tun- 


nels, underground Installation 

innocent-looking city htfuSesl NisffWSS ' 

globaT alr pat-el 'would dgjiffie 
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instituted only after stal es no longer tire 
required to have military and indus^jtf 
secrets. If so, would the air patrol nof$p 
superfluous? 

Future technology, however, may me 
the above requirements for control flig| 

With better aircraft, enlarged airbase i 
terns, and broader photographic coverage, 
job may be done with fewer sorties. S 
stantlal increases In commercial flying ga 
ually may restrict the area which need* 
be controlled. Still, the cost of the lnr.d 
tors corps and the air patrol may be ej 
mated at approximately $18 to $20 billj 
yearly as compared to the current budgef^B 
the United Nations of less than $50 
Unquestionably, the United States wq 
have to pay the lion’s share of this budjj 
More significant perhaps, only the Unf 
States, the Soviet Union, and the Unff 
Kingdom would be able to make avails 
adequate air facilities and personnel for 1 
purpose. The air patrol would be an aim! 
exclusive responsibility of the super powtf 
Let us be content with the remark that su 
a state of affairs would present very gr^ 
political hazards. ' 

3. Nuclear weapons already are In exig- 
ence. Before an agreement conceivably cjdi 
be negotiated, there will be large weapc& 
stockpiles in many countries. How on earth 
can it be assured that all these weapdtJB 
would be destroyed and the sizeable nuiu- 
bers of "insurance weapons” would not "he 
hidden? Yet If no reliable and practical 
method can be designed against this mofthl 
danger of concealment, then the time ifpr 
the establishment of dependable controlsggfl 
pass years ago, While it may be a us 
propaganda device to talk about con 
schemes (which I rather doubt since 
spreading of illusions usually backHfl 
nuclear International control never again 
be a safe security measure. Iflternatid* 
control would be possible only as a sham l 
If adopted, wcraia constitute an extreme j 
unacceptable security hazard. This lsjta®' 
second fundamental fact which we n?np£ 
understand. ’ r | 

For that matter, the point Is entirely aca-I 
demlc. So long as the Soviet government! 
retains its present structure and polltfcaT 
Intent, and wants to remain safely In poweij 
as a dictatorship, It cannot, and will notf 
accept an international control agreement! 
This Is so because It cannot allow thousaiftc, 
of foreign Inspectors to investigate Russih£” 
industry and possibly ferret out major Sovjeg 1 
secrets. International control, moreoVBrjr 
would mean the end of the iron curtain ag/f 
hence signify the end of this most escenSJbt 
prop of Soviet political survival. 

Out concern must center on the threat cf, 
an atomic war within the next ten to tw 
years. It is unlikely (though, naturally, fot 
impossible) that during this period She 
Soviet government will have changed enough 
to make it any more amenable to nrdfeal 
supervision. Hence even the best concwjted 
control scheme will not help us withjiur 
problem of avoiding nuclear warfare invthe 
immediate future. It may be granted, 
ever, that should the Soviet governn 
change substantially within this cru 
period, a new look at the problem coulcj* 
come useful. For the time being, 
sions of safe nuclear disarmament 
are, at best, useless or naive and, aj 
hypocritical or subversive. Soviet taf 
control is designed to disarm the! 

.the nuclear posl 
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which we must always keep In blind. 

It also has been proposed to forego in- 
volved control schemes. Instead, a simple 



shall have to make a stand 
' 'f the record of 


horror is despicable, 
struction to * ^ 
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fc make' this sthftd. the easier the 
Se and the greater the chance of 
pflfe atomic warfare, 
world is full of unprecedented dan- 
y e m ay argue ahout the means hy 
he dangers could he overcome, If such 
meaue were utilized. But we should realize 
that in all probability, the dangers will per- 
sist * Tt iite easy to predict the doom of our 
clvlllzafiSt and quite unrewarding to pro- 
pose coliKjte — and costly and unpopular— 
military!®®! political measures aiming to In- 
sure the ffirvlval of that civilization. I can- 
not help feellhg, however, that this civiliza- 
tion is a spiritual force and, therefore, not 
susceptible to physical destruction. In any 
event.*Ife cannot survive if the people who 
live i&i&te its blessings display a deplorable 
' of conviction and lack the ethos 
ge. Nor can this civilization survive 
intellectual elites, fearful of risk, ef- 
dd self-assertion, advise collective po- 
-suiclde. This Is a statement which 
supported with historical evidence 
Jh I Intend to be an objective prop- 
I realize that the advocacy of sul- 
'.*jiot always Intentional and that 
' ;hy desires often are the midwives 

F.flke'to add, and say it clearly, that 
"Filing but contempt for those who 
are wamig to surrender to communism in 
order void nuclear war and thus to as- 



present import duties .on Jap- 
should not t?e reduced 
tHis toal, 
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ment %1 
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[’^physical survival and the enslaVe- 
u the maximum number. If such a 
re typical of the free society, our 
in would be dead now. I do not ^ 
iat doom is near, let alone that it 
nas come. But I am worried that the vocles 
of cotraVdice are heard far more often than 
the voices of determination. I, too, want my 
famnfc»nd my friends to survive and I do, 
want.TO live to the end of my natural days. 
Everyone has the Instinctive animal fear of 
deathii+But it hardly pays to survive for the 
blessings of .a slave existence and it will be 
intolerable to purchase survlyal through the 
betrayWL.of value and conscience. Policies 
cannot 4>e based Just on the instinct of self- 
preservation. Do Intellectuals and politi- 
cians have a lesser moral obligation than the 
simple private of whom they expect that he 
sacrifice himself when ordered into battle? 
Our entire society has been pushed into mor- 
tal conflict. In some way, most of us are 
now manning a. battle station. Must we not 
be true to our duties? 

The issue of the present world conflict Is 
whether communism will be victorious or be 
destroyed. The hydrogen bomb has not 
changed this .issue, not by one lota. If the 
desire for freedom were a variable dependent 
on the expected rate of casualties, we should 
not even attempt to fight. If, however, na- 
tional and; individual freedom is our highest 
political y&lUe, then we should do our best 
to keep pS&fualtles to a minimum — even in 
the countri? of our opponent — but we should 
not be deterred by the cost of the conflict; 
the cost «f defeat and of loss of principle 
would be'jttlll higher. 

"lying today twice as long as the 
who conquered freedom for us 
led the foundations of good gov- 
?ur task Is to preserve and im- 
>m for ourselves and for our de- 
id to bring freedom to those who 

i.ved . The way to solve a serious 
•*<yt to distort or Ignore It, but to 
" take all precautions which 
to accept the Irreducible 
risks, ’'gft Wjgr the required responsibilities 
and t#UBHd>W the dictates of QiUi's C" r '- 
scienZ^Kminge b J^QVedr.F.Qr 

before It Is known, to become 
paralJiHSSBh fear and pessimism, and to 
abando^Steclf^6''tbV'vislonsc5f'RpbcaTypttc 



THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 

OF ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE 
Mr. IVES. Mr. President, yesterday, 
February 24, marked the 37th anniver- 
sary of Estonian Independence Day. In 
joining my fellow Americans of Estonian 
descent in commemoration of this note- 
worthy event, I fervently hope that the 
reestablishment of a free Estonia is near. 
The forcible annexation of Estonia and 
her Baltic neighbors is a tragic reminder 
of the totalitarian imperialism of the 
Soviets. Although freedom in Estonia 
has fallen victim to the treacherous Com- 
munist tyranny, the gallant Estonian 
people remain firm in resisting their op- 
pressors. Let us, on this anniversary, 
reaffirm our determination never to 
recognize the Soviet annexation of the 
Baltic nations, and express our fervent 
hope and prayer for their speedy libera- 
tion. 

IMPORT DUTIES ON JAPANESE 
' CRABMEAT 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, at the 
present time in Geneva, Switzerland, the 
United States is taking part in tariff con- 
cession negotiations with the Japanese. 

Among the items subject to tariff con- 
cessions in favor of the Japanese is crab- 
meat. The announcement last fall that 
our country would consider tariff reduc- 
tions on imported Japanese crabmeat 
was met with grave concern by members 
of this young American industry. The 
crabmeat industry finds even present im- 
port duties on Japanese crabmeat in- 
adequate to assure fair competition with 
the crabmeat industry of Japan on the 
American market. 

The Chesapeake Bay and its tribu- 
taries as bounded by my State of Mary- 
land and the Commonwealth of Virginia 
to the south, constitutes the largest crab- 
meat producing area in our Nation, al- 
though substantial segments of this in- 
dustry are also found along the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. If provided with reasonable protec- 
tion from unfair competition of foreign 
nations where, as an example, workmen 
receive but a fraction of what they are 
paid in America, this young American in- 
dustry will grow and continue to furnish 
employment opportunities for thousands 
of our countrymen and make it possible 
for all Americans to enjoy this fine sea- 
food at fair and reasonable prices. 

There are many factors which ably 
demonstrate why tariff concessions on 
Japanese crabmeat should not be made. 
The President, under existing statutes, 
has the final discretion in determining 
whether such concessions shall be 
granted. 

In order that these factors may be 
appropriately illuminated, I have been 
joined by a number of my colleagues in 




. lembers oT flie H6use~b'i 
m, i b petitiwt t* ’President 

Eisenhower, setting forth the basic rea- 


that this 

tion, together with the names ofq 
Members of the Senate and the Meia 
of the House of Representative^ 
joined me in signing the petitir 
printed in the body of the Record.,^ 

There being .no objection, the petition, 
together with the list of signers^fSas 
ordered to be printed in the RecoKEC^ 

follows: „ v, 

United States Senate, ^4 
Committee' on the judiciary, - * 
February 9, 19p3. 

The President, 

The White House, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. President; We, the undersigned 
Members of Congress, acting on information 
we have received from the AmericamCraQ 
Packers Association which was presented ™ 
detail at hearings of the United States Tarij* 
Commission and the Committee for IwCCl - 
procity Information last December. ^tejSA 
without being influenced by our views l 
tariff policy of the administration ’ 
forth in H. R. 1, do hereby petition 
instruct the proper authorities not to 
the present tariffs on imported crab 
from Japan or other countries at the 
coming conference of the General AgreS 
on Tariffs and Trade to be held at Gi 
Switzerland. Our reasons in making t| 
quest are as follows: 

1. The present tariffs of 15 perc 
valorem on fresh and frozen crabmea 
221/a percent ad valorem on canned | 
meat, have apparently not obstructed 1 _ 
stricted the Importations of such supp 
as Japan, the principal producer, has . 
available for export to this country, si! 
imports of crabmeat from Japan have 
creased from 480,000 pounds in 1948 to 3,80 
000 pounds in 1953, a gain of 700 perc<. 

In 1953 we imported 05 percent of the cr| 
meat that Japan exported. , 

2. Japanese crabmeat is now undersell!; 
the domestic in the United States marks 
The prices of the imported item are in kee 
ing with the prices of other items of its cl^ 
such as lobster and shrimp. 

3. No sales effort or advertising is be 

used to promote the sales of imported cra$j 
meat. If this were done it is quite evident 
that the market would absorb a much largfr 
volume at present price levels. But big sup- 
plies suddenly dumped into the marl® 
would sell only at sacrifice prices. J;,‘ 

4. It has been pointed out that, by t3*e 
Potsdam Treaty, Russia took over 80 percent 
of Japan’s crabbing grounds at the end of 
the last war. Our Government exclu^M 
Russian crab imports in 1051 because it Was 
produced by slave labor. But Russia ibas 
tried repeatedly to enter the United S fates 
market with crabmeat via England and osier 
free countries. 

6. Japan, to increase her crab production 
to an extent that would materially help aer 
economically, must secure the supply the 
lost to Russia. Fishing concessions to Japan, 
involving a return of these crabbing groups, 
Is the ace which Russia holds in the tr^de 
negotiations that are now being propped 
between these two countries. For such 
agreements reached, Japan will likely pay 
heavily and Russia will benefit. 

6. It was reported in a reliable London 
publication early last December and not con- 
tradicted since fay the' British Government- 
that five crab and salmon fleets supplied by 
the British Government, flying^ the British 

workers will fish 

reports as well as 




Politically, several different tasks hj 
be performed. There must be 
make all free, nations up er 
dangers of ato»i« roRelfta S6c 
by paper promises, but only by painful se- domination, 
curity actions. There is further the task of 
inducing the free nations, including the 
United States, to acquire the ready military 
strengths they need. Third, there is the 
problem of convincing our allies and our- 
selves that we must sacrifice for our secu- 
rity and possibly accept economic hardship, 
in order to procure those weapon systems 


ology which it needs to legiti- 
l ^ytly hecause of the in- 

nur ' 
azati 

Hence, the threat of atomic 
devastation is posed anew. 

In the absence of adequate powers of per- 
suasion, the threat of nuclear aggression 
against the free world can be eliminated only 
if the Soviet Government is changed or re- 
placed. An alternate, though less conclu- 
sive solution, would involve a substantial 
retraction of the Soviet power orbit. §hall 


which are needed in a modern war rather j,we consider the need to wegken, modify, py 
than those which were needed half a gen-< ‘- i p6plk5B'tfie‘'Si3Vret Government to be the 12tli 


eration ago. Phony security is the excessive 
hazard itr the present phase of th e nuclea r 
ag(h This ninth fact oftSie period ofteirriEUT 
Peeh willfully and perilously overlooked. 

Such persuasions probably will not be 
feasible if they be done by words and dollars 
alone. Much more Is needed. Let us men- 
tion the need, in many European countries, 
for a new concept of economy to bring about 1 
the transformation of old societies from 
paralytic structures, or at best slowly going 
concerns, into fast growing, open societies, 
in which discouragement and disaffection 
will , give way to positive attitudes. It is 
a1g,thls point that nuclear technology, in its 
industrial applications, Bhould be able to do 
wonders, not only because it will provide 
energy to areas where there are at present 
inadequate resources, but also because the 
establishment of new major industries must 
prg^uce an economic upswing. The buildup 
the nuclear and electrical industries 
ijjid bring about a socioeconomic mutation 
would result in a vast improvement 
^tvjng standards and an easing, relatively 
yjptijing, of the armaments burden. An 
yrnpmic rebirth on a new technological 
stasis would demonstrate that the disinte- 
gration of the old society has been halted 
£L§d that progress again has become possible. 
Kir 10th fundamental fact is that the in- 
jjjfistfiai application of nu clear en ergy offers 
an .excellent chance forTHe socIaTsffengfK- 
efitng of tlie free world. Lest the impression 
h arise that no basic reforms are required in 
{he United States, be It pointed out that 
there is an urgent need in this country to 
Stimulate technological inventiveness and 
pagination and to bring about a more rapid 
•sploitation of new Inventions. To satisfy 
this need, undoubtedly, additional research 
fti'nds may be required, tat more Important 
, Still would be the si reamllijlng o f ove rly 
long and constructed biireaucfatIs._Chan- 
nels. American technological' and industrial 
time lags are too long. This is the 11th 
fact to which we must pay attention. 


that it is unwise for them to pursue their 
goal of world domination after, and in spite 
of, the onset of the necleonic age: Unwise 
because nuclear technology has all but de- 
stroyed the last vestige of the Marxian argu- 
ment that due to the scarcity of resources, 
the abolition of private ownership is the 
prerequisite for material well-being of all 
members of society: and unwise, further, 
because the continued pursuit of the revolu- 
tionary goal, in disregard of the dangers of 
nuclear war and of the unpopularity of the 
Soviet Government at home, may spell the 
doom of the Communist regime, regardless 
of what would happen to the free world. 

Western statesmen should not tire In ex- 
plaining and emphasizing those two points. 
If, ultimately, the Soviet Government were 
to accept those two propositions, a new era 
would have begun and unless a new aggres- 
sor were to arise, the danger of nuclear ruin 
ipso facto would have ended. Unfortunately, 
it is most probable that the gqylet fiovprn- 



baslc fact of the nuclear age? 

Ah effective liberation policy appears as 
one of the few alternatives to continued life 
in the shadow of nuclear death, with its ex- 
pensive and growing demands for constant 
military readiness. It is true that a policy 
of liberation in and by itself poses the threat 
of atomic conflict, the important difference 
being, however, that an initiative policy by 
the free world would make it impossible for 
the aggressor to rig the game entirely in his 
favor and to create situations which would 
be most favorable to his plans of attack. If 
the would-be aggressor were kept off balance 
and forced to busy himself with his own de- 
fenses rather than with offensive plans, the 
threat of atomic devastation might be dimin- 
ished. 

In the nuclear age, political and military 
Initiative is an indispensible prerequisite of 
security, while loss of initiative poses insol- 
uble problems. The term “initiative" is not 
used here as a circumlocution for preventive 
war. Hundreds of initiatives are possible 
without resort to military conflict. As an ex- 
ample of a successful American initiative, we 
may recall the decision to acquire the hydro- 
gen bomb before the Soviet Union. How- 
ever, the time may come when a dispassion- 
ate survey of the security problems of the 
free world would Indicate that these prob- 
lems cannot be solved except through the de- 
liberate resort to force. We should hope that 
such a moment never will come. But we 
must remember that In order to secure our 
safety without an offensive strategy, our mil- 
itary posture would have to be strengthened 
considerably and that, conversely, If no such 
strengthening occurs, the fateful decision 
may become inevitable. It is easy to pro- 
nounce cliche opinions about this grave 
problem and to take pleasure In pointing out 
that preventive war is logical nonsense: War 
cannot be fought to prevent war. True; but 
war can, and occasionally must be fought to 
prevent disaster and perdition. Only qce 
•thing is worse than nuclear war: Defeat in 
The political task, of course, should in-ips^ffirtraiT - AS^ fhe JUtEE ta& to 

elude efforts to persuade Soviet leadership trBTch rwTSETo c all attention. 


Article I, section 10, paragraph 3 of the 
Constitution of the United States anticipated 
the need of initiative and offensive security 
actions in case of "imminent danger as will 
not admit of delay;” if such dangers occur, 
the States may “engage in war • • » with- 
out the consent of Congress.” So long as the 
United States clings to the concept that un- 
der no possible circumstance will it initiate 
war, not even while the opponent is prepar- 
ing to strike, so long the initiative will re- 
main in Soviet hands. In the seven genera- 
tions of its existence, the United States has 
waged quite a number of wars and in every 
one of them — this possibly includes World 
War II — the United States faced up to the in- 
eluctable decision and Initiated hostilities 
on its own volition. There is absolutely no 
factual basis for the contention that democ- 
racy abhors war. The very nature of democ- 
racy demands that it accept its responsi- 
bilities and that, while it should not seek war 


i Soy let Govern- lightly and do everything _to_ avoid conflict, 
ment, at least lA Pf3 r CkVffidt RflUSjRffiJ© IS ei t2fl ft3/%3i/Oi7 $r 
will not accept the truth -o4 those, proposit " enofe^'but the destruction of the democratic 
partly system? ' Has' it not becoifce'-.apptafeiat now 

blihOfltsS* its inability to that the world would be a better place — and 


that many millions of innocent human be- 
ings still would be ai i ve — if. Hitler haft |;e-n 

■m 

c ahcc TiSs prayed; 

unmanageable?, excessively costly W<j 
ly destructive. , C 

No doubt, in the nuclear era, a wkr ( 
is of far graver import than a similar < 
before 1945. Personally, I never .wouBTtavor 
a war decision unless there is a clear .birgent, 
and immediate need to anticipate arid fore- 
stall attack with no other solution being 
available, and unless there is no atjrer way 
to avoid a clearly inevitable war - n>{,a later 
date and under signiflcantly motjTjjTnfavor- 
able circumstances. 

However, looking back at my ow^t reactions 
of 20 years ago, I remember arguing, too, that 
war should be waged against Hitler only un- 
der conditions of extreme necessity. But was 
that policy so wise? Was it not based on the 
invalid assumption that the Nazi regime was 
unstable? Did this policy not provide Hitler 
with many trumps and allow him to oijtann 
his opponents? Maybe the ideals of f&aflsm 
are so lofty that the price which we h&d to 
pay — and which in the end possibly will have 
Included a future world war III — was not too 
high. But again, was It such a good l<Jea to 
refuse paying the relatively small pride re- 
quired to hold China during 1947. and 1949, 
seize North Korea in 1950, and liquidate 
Communist China after it actually bad 
attacked United States forces? Tar from 
embracing preventive war, the United 
States adopted a strategy of not/fighti ng 
back and of deliberately averting JltS own 
victory. What did this new departure in 
militant peacefulness save for us in South- 
east Asia? What will it have saved for us 
after Communist China and Russia will have 
developed modem Industries and combined 
their military resources? Clearly, do,we not 
have a policy of avoiding the smaller and 
easier wars to make the big and costly wars 
ever more Inevitable? In any event^ln pro- 
claiming _good Intentions of peaceful ness 
with respectl^ future wars we are fSfced to 
look hard at the l&th fact of thd* atomic 
age which, perhaps. Is the most ominous of 
gll: That in an atomic conflict the lores j 
which plans to strike second never may be in ' 
a position tdstrlit'e'at all. 

In tUo dischargo of its security duties to- 
ward itself, its allies, and toward the free 
world, the United States must seize the po- 
litical initiative. Yet, this initiative cannot 
be seized so long as the opponent knows that 
the United States does not mean It seriously 
and will shrink away from the ultimate con- 
sequence. The United States also may have 
to seize the military initiative, but nothing 
effective can be done in either field so long as 
the opponent is allowed to count upon hie 
double ability to determine the timing of the 
war and to strike the first blow. No bub- _ 
tained and successful American initiative is 
possible while the by far most important 
decision is left in Soviet hands. 

Without vigorous initiative, there can be 
no liberation, nor can the Sovjets be dis- 
suaded from their clearly avowed aggressive 
intentions. Yet, unless this Soviet objective 
of world domination is eliminated, there is 
no real chance of avoiding warj^and, nat- 
urally, unless the basic military Initiatives 
are in free world hands, there wilj )>e, no pro- 
tection against devastation, loss.j^jllife and 
defeat, nor preservation of free ihsjitutions 
and democracy. We may get £*jiy ; wi t)i a 
policy of the least effort, but on® it our op- 
ponent is thoroughly frightenedd^wbat we 
can do to him after we received- Jjt first 
blows. It is in the nature of atomf^-Wfjf that 
he has no overwhelming reason ijp ^^exces- 
sively frightened. 

To sum it all_up_: W° have a pojiwjw^fcvoicl- 

" e achleveft^pj&iipls— 

the danger of war is becoming un- 
manageable. To keep the : it ion 

under control and to preserve our democratic 
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institutions, we shall have to make a stand 
at soipe time. On the basis of the record of 
the years ,1933'to 1954, we can say confidently 
that the sooner anti the firmer /(he United 
States will make this stand, the easier the 
task will be and the greater the chance t>f 
forestalling atomic warfare. 

Thtf’WPrld is full of unprecedented dan- 
gers/* Mkjn&y argue about the means by 
whi^st£%'5^ngers could be overcome, if such 
meanA weTB^titllized. But we should realize 
that, ^probability, the dangers will per- 
sist. 3t is easy to predict the doom of our 
civilizhtictn and quite unrewarding to pro- 
pose concrete — and costly and unpopular — 
military and political measures aiming to in- 
sure the survival of that civilization. I can- 
not help feeling, however, that this civiliza- 
tion is a spiritual force and, therefore, not 
susceptible to physical destruction. In any 
event,, ii cannot survive if the people who 
live under its blessings display a deplorable 
weakness of conviction and lack the ethos 
of courage. Nor can this civilization survive 
if its intellectual elites, fearful of risk, ef- 
fort, and self-assertion, advise collective po- 
litical suicide. This is a statement which 
can be supported with historical evidence 
and which I intend to be an objective prop- 
osition. I realize that the advocacy of sui- 
cide is not always intentional and that 
praiseworthy desires often are the midwives 
of deadly proposals. 

I would like to add, and say it clearly, that 
I have nothing but contempt for those who 
are willing to surrender to communism in 
order to avoid nuclear war and thus to as- 
sure the physical survival and the enslave- 
ment of the maximum number. If BUch a 
spirit were typical of the free society, our 
civilization would be dead now. I do not 
believe that doom is near, let alone that it 
has come. But I am worried that the vocies 
of cowardice are heard far more often than 
the voices of determination. I, too, want my 
family and my friends to survive and I do 
want to live to the end of my natural days. 
Everyone has the instinctive animal Tear of 
death. But it hardly pays to survive for the 
blessings of a slave existence and it will be 
intolerable to purchase survival through the 
betrayal of value and conscience. Policies 
cannot be based just on the instinct of self- 
preservation. Do intellectuals and politi- 
cians have a lesser moral obligation than the 
simple private of whom they expect that he 
sacrifice himself when ordered into battle? 
Our entire society has been pushed into mor- 
tal conflict. In some way, most of .us are 
now manning a battle station. Must we not 
be true to our duties? 

The issue of the present world conflict is 
whether communism will be victorious or be 
destroyed. The hydrogen bomb has not 
changed this issue, not by one lota. If the 
desire for freedom were a variable dependent 
on the expected rate of casualties, we should 
not even attempt to fight. If, however, na- 
tional and individual freedom is our highest 
political value, then we should do our best 
to keep casualties to a minimum — even in 
the country of our opponent — but we should 
not be deterred by the cost of the conflict; 
the cost of defeat and of loss of principle 
would be still higher. 

We are living today twice as long as the 
generations who conquered freedom for us 
and established the foundations of good gov- 
ernment. Our task is to preserve and im- 
prove freedom for ourselves and for our de- 
scendants, and to bring freedom to those who 
still are enslaved. The way to solve a serious 
problem is not to distort or Ignore it, but to 
handle it; to take all precautions . Which 
prudence imposes, to accept the irreducible 
risks, to bear the required responsibilities 
and to follow the dictates of one’s' con- 


horror is despicable'. '- f It. is moral self-de- 
struction to which atSrffc devastation would 
add little but phj’fei® confirmation and 
merited punlshmefit.’l*. > 

- tUr* 


scieqpe. To cringe before the enemy, "to be- 


wail fate* etfen before it is 

Ap p rcw©(J 2 R 0 rr<Re teased 


nd 


abandon oneself to the visions of apodalyptic 
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